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TO SUBSCRIBERS. _ 


HE next number of the CrrcuLar will 
close the volume. 
Those of our readers who propose to renew 
their subscription, are requested, if they have 
not written us, to do so immediately. All 


that is necessary for non-paying subscribers) 
to write is, simply,‘‘ Please to continue the, 


CarcuLaR to my address for another year ;” 
giving name and place. See the special 
notice on our last page. 


The Oneida friends say that letters are fre- 
quently addressed to them on business con- 
nected with the CrrcuLaR. ‘This causes use- 
less delay and inconvenience, as all such letters 
have to be forwarded here before they can be 
answered. Please to remember that applica- 
tions for the CrrcuLar, or for any other publi- 
cations of the Community, should be addressed 
directly to this office. 


DIXON ON THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 


Il. 

{In the following chapter Dixon undertakes to 
give an account of my religious experience, and of 
the mental revolutions through which he imagines I 
floundered before reaching practical Communism.— 
It seems a hopeless task to correct its errors in detail 
It is like one of the wood-cut portraits of living men 
which grace our illustrated periodicals—a good pic- 
ture in itself, with some faint hints of likeness here 
and there, but scarcely recognizable by the subject or 
his friends. It is difficult to point out all the false 
lines in such a picture. I will not attempt it. In- 
stead of this, I will set before the reader a photo- 
graph (so to speak) of my mental condition taken in 
the early period which this portrait caricatures. 
When the reader has finished this chapter, if he will 
read the article that follows it he will see me as I was 
in 1845, and will be able to judge whether such a 
man was then or could ever have been anything like 
the wild being that Dixon sketches. The simple 
truth is, that the whole theory of this chapter con- 
cerning the conflict in my mind between the princi- 
ple of Individual Action and that of Codneration, 
and concerning my invention of the principle of Sym- 
pathy to harmonize the jarring elements, and make 
Communism possible, is pure fiction. Nothing of 
the kind--not even those terms used in any such 
technical way—can be found in all my writings, and 
nothing of the kind ever existed in my mind. As 
Dixon himself insists, I pondered the New Testa- 
ment; Paul was my “ guide, philosopher and friend” 
from the beginning; and in the writings of Paul I 
had from the beginning a complete solution of the 
question, how to harmonize individual inspiration 
with organization and codperation. The Primitive 
Church had to meet the very difficulty which Dixon 
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supposes me to have encountered. The gone (not 
to say all the primitive believers) were confessedly 
actuated and guided by inspiration, and yet they 
worked together without having to invent, after long 
I under- 
| stood them and I followed them; and—mark this— 
I was spiritually mobbed and cast out by the first 
"| eemnsiihin of Perfectionists. under Sheldon, Boyle 
and Gates, for this very reason: that I persistently 
maintained the possibility of organization among 
those who are led by the Spirit. If Dixon had pic- 
tured the conflict between Individualism and Codp- 
eration as a struggle between me and the early Per- 
fectionists, instead of a war of ideas within myself 
he would have set forth the truth. I was alwaysa 
Union man, and the Individualism of Sheldon and 
Boyle was as hateful to me in 1834 as it is now. 
J. H. NJ 


HOLINESS. 

THILE he was yet living at Putney, in 
Vermont, as a lawyer’s clerk, Noyes 

was struck by that fierce revival of °81, which 
wrecked so many New England barques.— 
Noyes is said to have suddenly grown grave 
and mvody ; all his lights appear to have gone 
out, leaving him in the dark night, amidst 
howling storms, against ~vhich his puny strength 
of intellect could make no head. Turning his 
gaze inwards, he became, as he told me, con- 
scious of sin and death. How could he free 
himself from these evils? Feeling the world 
and the devil strong within him, he abandoned 
law, taking up with the older science of theolo- 
gy. While studying in his new course at 
Andover, he fell into many temptations, ate and 
drank freely, and gave way to many other 
seductions of the flesh, The young divines, 
his fellow students in the college, were a bad set 
who laughed at revival energies, and sneered at 
the religious world. Noyes thought he would go 
seeking the Lord else- 
and on opening the Bible, his eye fell 
upon the conclusive text, “ He is not here !” 
With this warning from Heaven before his eyes, 
he went away from Andover to Yale College, 
at New Haven, where he became a great seek- 
er after truth—-not of the truth as it stands be- 
tween God and man only, but of the truth as 
between man and man. In the midst of dreams 
as wild (I infer) as ever visited the brain of an 
Arab, there was always about Noyes a practical 
American view of things. He felt that the 
Divine plan must be perfect; that if he could 
read that plan, he would find in it an Order of 
the Earth, no less than an Order of Heaven. 
What is that Order of the Earth? Not the 
Pagan law under which we live. He turned 
for light to the written word. In the Bible, he 
says, he sought for that rule of life which the 
schools could not teach him. Pondering the 
words of the gospel, and conning by himself 
the writings of Paul, he found in these original 
documents of the Church a comfort which the 
preachers of New Haven had not proved to his 
soul that they held in gift. Paul spoke to his 
heart; but in a sense, as he asserts, quite for- 
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eign to that in which the * conus had been un- 
derstood at Antioch and Rome. 

Much reading of Paul’s epistles led him to 
believe that the Christian faith, as it appears in 
the Churches of Europe and America, even in 
those which style themselves reformed, is a 
huge historical mistake. There is no visible 
Church of Christ on earth. The Church of Paul 
and Peter was the true one; a community of 
brothers, of equals, of saints; but it passed 
away at an early date, our Lord having re- 
turned in the Spirit, as He had promised, to 
dwell among His people evermore. On this 
second advent, Noyes says that our Lord abol- 
ished the old law ; closing the empire of Adam, 
cleansing His children from their sin, and set- 
ting up His kingdom in the hearts of all who . 
would accept His reign. Noyes fixes this spir- 
itual advent in the year 70, immediately after 
the fall of Jerusalem; since which date, he says, 
there have been oue true Church, and many 
false churches having His name; a Church of 
His saints, men sinless in body and in soul; 
confessing Him as their prince; taking upon 
them a charge of holiness; rejecting law and 
usage, and submitting their passions to His 
will; and, churches of the world, built up in 
man’s art and pride, with thrones and societies, 
prelates and cardinals, and popes; churches of 
the screw, the faggot, and the rack, having 
their forms and oaths, their hatreds and divis- 
ions, their anathemas, celibacies, and excommu- 
nications. The devil, says Noyes, began his 
reign on the very same day with Christ, and 
the official churches of Greece and Rome, togeth- 
er with their half-reformed brethren in England 
and America, are the capital provinces of the 
devil’s empire. The kingdoms of the earth are 
Satan’s; yet the Perfect Society, founded by 
Paul, into which Christ descended as a living spir- 
it, never quite perished from out of men’s hearts, 
but, by the grace of God, kept an abiding wit- 
ness for itself, until the time should come for 
reviving the apostolic faith and practice, not in 
a corrupted Europe, a worn-out Asia, but in 
the fresh and green communities of the United 
States. Some high and vestal natures kept the 
flame alive. The day for this true Church came. 
Faith, banished from the busy crowd, returned 
to the young seekers after truth at Yale; and 
the family of Christ, after being corrupted in 
Antioch, persecuted in Rome, and caricatured 
in London, is now re-founded at Wallingford, 
Brooklyn, and Oneida Creek ! 


In this new American sect—a church as well 
as a school—the rule of faith and the rule of 
life are equally plain. The Perfectionist has a 
right to do what he likes. Of course he will 
tell you (as my host at Oneida tells me) that 
from the nature of the case he can do nothing 
but what is good. The Holy Spirit sustains 
and guards him. Some may go wrong through 
the old Adam being fierce within them; but a 
few exceptions do not kill an eternal truth,— 
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We hold that a king can do no wrong, though a 
good deal of scandal, tempered by daggers and 
actresses, may afflict our royal and imperial 
courts. A Perfectionist knows no law; neither 
that pronounced from Sinai, and repeated from 
Gerizim, nor that which is administered at 
Washington and New York. He does not live 
under law, but under God; that is to say, under 
what his own mind prompts him to do, as be- 
ing right. The Lord has made him free. To 
him the word is nothing; its force having 
been wholly spent for him at the Second 
Coming. No commandment in the Ten, no 
statute on the rolls, is binding upon him—a child 
of grace, delivered from the power of the law, 
- and from the stain of sin. Laws are for sin- 
- ners—he is a saint; other men fall into temp- 
tation—he is sealed and reclaimed by the Ho- 
ly Ghost. 

This frame of mind, which is not unlikely to 
look like rebellion in the eyes of a Gentile, is 
called by the Bible Communists, a state of sub- 
mission. In this world you can only choose 
whom you will serve. You cannot have two 
masters—God and Mammon. Earth is not 
perfect ; Christ is perfect. In confessing Christ, 
you give up the world, yielding it bodily, thor- 
oughly, and forever. No half-measure will 
suffice to save you; and the whole tendency of 
American thought, ( before the War) being in 
favour of individuals as against institutions, no 
one felt much surprised on hearing that Noyes 
and his adherents had made a formal renuncia- 
tion of their duty to the United States. Others 
had done the same thing before him; Shakers, 
Tunkers, Mormons, Socialists, Icarians, and 
many more. In fact, not a few Americans of 
the higher class had com* to regard the State 
as a kind of political club, from which they 
might withdraw at pleasure; but the Perfec- 
tionist went far beyond the Socialist, the 
Shaker and the Mormon, in his renunciation, 
for he rejected the law of God as well as the 
laws of men; the civil code, the statutes at 
large, the canons and decrees, the Ten Com- 
mandments, the Lord’s Prayer, the Sermon on 
the Mount; and all his old voluntary and involun- 
tary rules, from his temperance pledge to his 
marriage vows, Nothing of the old man, the 
old citizen, was left to him. He denied the 
churches, he renounced his obligations, he defied 
the magistrates and the police. In his obedi- 
ence to God, he cast away all the safeguards 
invented by man. Noyes had been a teetotuller ; 
on assuming holiness, he began te drink ar- 
dent spirits. He had been temperate as a Brah- 
man; he now indulged his palate with highly- 
spiced meats. He had been chaste in his habits, 
regular in his hours of sleep; he now began to 
stay out all night, to wander about the quays, 
to lie in door-ways, to visit infamous houses, to 
consort with courtesans and thieves. In defend- 
ing himself against men who cannot reconcile 
such a mode of living with the profession of 
holiness, Noyes asserts that he had given him- 
self up to temptations, but the power in which 
he trusted for protection had been strong 
enough tosave him. He had drunk, and gorged, 
and wantoned with the flesh, in order to escape 
from the bonds of system. As he puts the 
matter to himself, he said, “Can I trust God 
for morality? Can I trust my passions, desires, 
propensities, everything within me which has 
hitherto been governed by worldly rules and 





my own volition, to the paramount mercy of 
God’s spirit?’ He answered to himself that 
he could*and would put his faith, his conduct, 
his salvation, in the keeping of the Holy Ghost ; 
and in this confidence, he says, he walked 
through the house of sin untouched, as the 
Hebrew children stood unscathed in the midst 
of fire. 

But how, it may be asked, does a man ar- 
rive at this stage of grace? Nothing ( if! un- 
derstand it) is more easy. You have only to 
wish it, and the thing is done. Good works 
are not necessary, prayers are not desirable ; 
nothing serves a man but faith. You stand 
up in public by the side of some brother in the 
Lord, and take upon yourself a profession of 
Christ. You say you are freed from the power 
of sin, and the stain is suddenly washed from 
your soul. In this American creed, facts would 
appear to lie in wait for words, and all that is 
said, is apparently also done. “He stood up 
and confessed Holiness’—such is the form of 
announcing that a lamb has been brought into 
the fold of Noyes. 

When Noyes began to preach his doctrine, 
some years ago, the spirit of separation was 
alive and active in every part of New England ; 
for many persons thought that the only hope 
of staying this impetus of the American mind 
towards social chaos lay in the principle of as- 
sociation then being tested in such experiments 
as Mount Lebanon, New Harmony, and Brook 
Farm. In such a state of confusion, it is no 
marvel that Noyes should have failed to see that 
his theory of Individual Action, as he first con- 
ceived it, could not work. A man may be a 
law to himself; but how can he be a law to 
another man, who is also bound to be a law to 
himself? Noyes may receive from his own 
vonscience a guiding light; and Hamilton may 
receive from his own conscience a guiding light : 
each may be sufficient for its purpose ; but how 
can Noyes’s light become a rule for Hamilton, 
Hamilton’s for Noyes, unless by a bargain be- 
tween the two? If they could not make such a 
bargain, they must dwell apart; if they could 
compromise the affair as to these two lights, 
they came under law. From this alternative 
they have no escape : on one side chaos, on the 
other law. 

Noyes found himself in trouble the day he 
began to live with his male and female disciples 
according to their notions of celestial order— 
not under law, but under grace; and before 
the Community could exist as a fact, a second 
principle had to be introduced. 


This second principle is called Sympathy ; 
and the office which it holds in the Family is 
very much like that which the world assigns to 
Public Opinion. Sympathy corrects the indi- 
vidual will, and reconciles nature with obedience, 
liberty with light. 

Thus, a brother may do anything he likes: 
but he is trained to do everything in sympathy 
with the general wish. If the public judgment 
is against him, he is wrong—that is to say, he is 
going away from the path of grace; and his 
only chance of happiness lies in going back to 
what is most agreeable to the common mind. 
The Family is supposed to be always wiser than 
the unit. . 

A man who wants anything for himself—say, 
a new hat, a holiday, a young damsel’s smiles— 
must consult with one of the Elders and see 


how the brotherhood feels on the subject of his 
wish. Iftheir sympathy is not with him, he 
retires from his suit. When the matter is of 
moment, he seeks the advice of a committee of 
Elders, who may choose to refer it to the Family 
in their evening sittings. . 

It was long before this second great princi- 
ple was introduced as a ruling power, and until 
it was introduced, the Community of Perfect 
Saints had little of what the world would call 
success. 


THE DOCTRINE OF DISUNITY. 
From the Perfectionist, Oct- 14, 1845. 
HE Perfectionist school at an early period 
was tainted with the idea that a sort of 
“touch me not” independence which precludes 
the possibility of unity, is the prime glory of 
the gospel of holiness. In the files of The Per- 
fectionist published at New Haven in 1834—5, 
many traces of this idea may be found; and it 
becomes quite visible and prominent after about 
the middle of the first volume. The presiding 
spirit [Boyle] announces from time to time, not 
as a matter of regret and reproof, but with evi- 
dent complacency, that “ Perfectionists, so called, 
stand as independent of each other, as they do 
of any of the antichristian churches—they will 
not be taught of each other, as they are ‘all 
taught of God; . they differ among 
themselves on almost all points, except the great 
distinguishing one, viz., perfection in holiness.” 
This idea, which we will call the doctrine of 
disunity, was developed and rendered popular 
among Perfectionists by a variety of causes, 
some of which we will briefly mention. 
1. Perfectionism was an insurrection against 
the old churches ; and insurrections always gen- 
erate exaggerated theories of independence. 


2. A general and undiscriminating reaction 
against the principles of the churches, carried 
many into prejudices against things which are 
good, as well as those which are evil. The ten- 
dency and strife was to keep clear of everything 
that smelt of the old systems. Confounding the 
eternal and invaluable principle of organization, 
which pervades all things that have life and 
growth, with the bondage and hatefulness of 
“sectarianism,” which were seen and had been 
experienced in the churches, the cry was raised 
and re-echoed—* Away with all thoughts of or- 
ganization, mutual dependence, and subordina- 
tion! Touch not, taste not, handle not these 
abominations of Babylon!” 

3. Crude notions of the “liberty of the gos- 
pel” and of the “teachings of the Spirit,” and 
an idea that these privileges are incompatible 
with union and discipline, contributed to the 
growth of the doctrine of disunity. 

4. Some doubtless joined the standard of Per- 
fectionism, not because they loved holiness, but 
because they were weary of the restraints of the 
duty-doing churches. Perfectionism presented 
them a fine opportunity of giving full swing to 
carnality, and at the same time, of glorying over 
the “servants” underlaw. Persons of this class 
are the natural friends of anarchy. 

5. Private jealousies in relation to leadership, 
made some Perfectionist leaders very fierce 
against every thing tending to consolidation. 

6. All these causes were quickened into in- 
creased activity, by the partial alliance which took 
place between Perfectionism and A bolitionism. 





The result was what might have been expec- 
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ted, viz., confusion like that of Babel—enmity 
like that of Ishmael. Men who expect to scat- 
ter, who set no value on unity, who despise the 
precepts and example of the primitive church in 
relation to organization and mutual dependence, 
who nourish their bearts with nothing but cen- 
trifugal, insurrectionary principles, who prize in- 
dividuality and self-will infinitely more than 
the unity of the body of Christ, and the attrac- 
tions of brotherly love, will necessarily rush in- 
to isolation and anarchy, and stand, each man 
like a porcupine, with quills of jealousy sticking 
out in every direction. 

Such, to a great extent, was the state of Per- 
fectionists, at one time; and though a change 
for the better has evidently taken place within 
a few years, the leaven of the doctrine of disu- 
nity is by no means yet purged out. We have 
still many among us who are more afraid of 
gathering together than of scattering abroad; 
who, in all their communications are more care- 
ful to put in a caveat against the idea of whole- 
hearted agreement with a brother, than to utter 
an aspiration afler oneness of heart and mind ; 
who seem to think that Christ’s new command- 
ment—the glory of the new covenant—instead 
of being “ Love one another,” should he,“ Take 
care that you do not lean on one another ; beware 
of knitting together ; especially beware of nour- 
ishing, and being nourished by, one another ;”— 
as if the members of a living body did not lean, 
nay, depend on one another, and were not knit 
together in inextricable unity, and did not nour- 
ish, and receive nourishment from, one another ! 


Unity cannot be forced, but it may be favored 
by correct views ; and on the other hand, it may 
be hindered by false notions. In spiritual things 
men do not attain what they do not expect. 
Hence the importance of correct theories. The 
doctrine that men may be saved from sin in this 
world, is important, because without it salva- 
tion from sin is not expected ; and if it is not ex- 
pected, it is not sought; and if it is not sought, 
it is not attained. So atrue idea of the possi- 
bility and value of unity is important, because, 
without it, unity will not be expected or sought, 
and of course will not be attained. A man who 
makes it “the post in the middle” of his reli- 
gion—the cream of his creed—-that every one is 
to stand by himself, and that unity is not to be 
expected or desired, is in no conditidh to enter 
into unity. His theory is a wall round about 
him, repulsing the overtares of brotherly love 
as invasions of his individuality. On these 
grounds we shall take the liberty to enter our 
protest against the doctrine of disunity, and to 
show that it is not a vital part or natural accom- 
paniment of Perfectionism, but an incongruons 
and hostile parasite, attached to it by the enemy 
of all righteousness, for the purpose of drawing 
off its life. 

We aver that every branch of the doctrine of 
holiness tends to unity. 

I. Faith, which is the root of holiness, is an 
act of union. It joins the life of the believer to 
the life of Christ. It draws a man out of his in- 
dividuality, and merges self in fellowship with 
another. It is directly opposed to isolation. 
And that which draws a man out of self into 
partnership with God, necessarily establishes in 
his spirit a social principle which draws him to- 
ward unity with his brother. It may safely be 
affirmed that a solitary, self-absorbed spirit has 
not and cannot have true faith, 





II. Holiness itself is essentially a uniting prin- 
ciple. Men may indeed profess holiness, and 
talk and argue for the doctrine of holiness, and 
yet be Ishmaelites. But such persons either at- 
tach no definite idea to the word holiness, using 
it only asa party shibboleth, or mean by it 
merely the negation of sin. A true definition 
of the word exposes their emptiness. Holiness 
is not amere watchword, or a negation- It is 
Love. Ifit were nothing but the negation of 
sin, a stone might be called holy. It is con- 
formity to the law, and the law requires posi- 
tive love. And the love-principle of holiness 
looks, not merely toward God, but toward men. 
It is the love of God shed abroad in the heart ; 
and as God loves men, so whoever has God’s 
love in his heart, loves men. Holiness, then, is 
an attracting, harmonizing principle. Its ten- 
dency is to make all who possess it, one in heart ; 
and unity of heart is the earnest of unity of 
mind and action. Persons who are in love with 
each other, easily learn to think alike. Love 
makes them modest in regard to themselves, 
respectful toward one another, patient in discus- 
sion, ready to apprgciate each other’s truths, 
anxious for agreement. Thus the heart draws 
the head after it ; and ifthe heart is in the truth, 
the closer the head follows it the better. 

Ill. The new covenant privilege of being 
taught and led by the Spirit, though it has been 
perverted, perhaps more than any other princi- 
ple of Perfectionism, into subservience to the 
doctrine of disunity, is really the strongest bond 
ofagreement. Self-willed talkers about holiness 
seize upon the doctrine of divine illumination 
and make great account of it, merely for the 
sake of the license which they suppose it gives 
them to reject all fraternal teachings and influ- 
ences, and fortify themselves in jealous individ- 
uality of thought and will. Thus it is made to 
nourish a spirit of isolation which is utterly in- 
compatible with even the loosest forms of asso- 
ciate life, to say nothing of the unity of the body 
of Christ. But let us look at the teachings of 
the Spirit from another point of view. Instead 
of expecting, and thus allowing antagonism of 
sentiments among those who profess to be led 
by the Spirit, we should assume, from the unity 
of their guiding influence, that their minds will 
converge to a common centre, and that they, 
above all others, will think alike and act alike. 
Men of the world, who walk in the light of 
“sparks which they themselves have kindled,” 
may be expected to seatter and cross each other 
in every direction. But how is it possible that 
minds under the same divine influence, having 
each the one “ mind of Christ,” should disagree ? 
The unity of their light, the clearness of vision 
which it gives them, and the love which goes 
with it, all tend to make them of one heart, one 
mind, and one voice. The instinct of animals is 
undoubtedly an influx from the spiritual world, 
and may illustrate the influences of the Spirit of 
God. Bees, for instance, are governed in their 
wonderful operations, not chiefly by the influ. 
ences of education, or mutual consultation and 
direction, or individual self-motion, but by a 
common spiritual impulse. Is this a reason 
why we should expect anarchy and cross-pur- 
poses among them? Does an individual bee 
ever bristle up in the spirit of independence, 
and say, “Iam taught by the Spirit, and I 
must therefore act by myself; I will not build 
comb and store honey in concert with a swarm !” 








The truth is, the one spirit that guides the 
swarm, is the very element of unity, suhordin- 
ation and combined labor. So it must neces- 
sarily be with those who are taught and led by 
the Spirit of God. Isolation and opposition of 
thought and will, instead of being the appro- 
priate results of divine illumination, are the 
surest proofs that the society in which they ap- 
pear, as a whole or in part, is guided by self 
and the devil. If the Spirit of God is one, all 
who are led by it, and in proportion as they are 
led by it, will think and act as one; and if two 
individuals professing to be led by the Spirit, 
cross each other, it is certain that one or the 
other of them is a false pretender. 

IV. The doctrine that believers are not under 
law, has been made the excuse for anarchy. But it 
should be borne in mind that the gospel holds 
forth no such doctrine by itsel7. The form of sound 
words is this: “Ye are not under the law, but 
under grace ;” and the first half of this declaration, 
without the last, is nothing. Men are free from 
law only so far as they are subject to grace. 
And what is it to be “under grace?” It is 
a submission of one’s own spirit to the Spirit 
of Christ. It is a subjection of flesh to the 
spirit, and of the spirit to the will of God, 
Is there any thing like isolation, insubordina- 
tion, and high-headed independence in this? Is a 
spirit a less controlling power than a law ? or sub. 
mission toa spirit a less self-subduing act than 
submission to a law? Nay, the “ touch-me-not.” 
spirit belongs to the law dispensation, if any. 
where. Submission to grace merges self-will in 
the will of another. A 
others, is not “a wild ass’s colt” that spurns 
Christ has a “yoke” for his fol- 
lowers, and it binds them to subordination and 


believer, above all 
dominion. 


cobperation, not less stringently than the yoke 
of the jaw. 
and uncontrolling, but because it carries a good 
disposition with it. 


It is “easy” not because it is weak 
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V. Crucifixion with Christisa participation 
in the spirit which was in Christ when he was 
crucified. What kind of a spirit was that? 
Hear its utterance: “Then said he, Lo, I come 
to do thy will, O God.” —* Not my will, but thine 
be done.” The spirit of the cross is preémi- 
nently the spirit of meekness and subordination. 
It is death to self-will. From “the flesh” pro. 
ceed “hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, 
strife, seditions, heresies, envyings, and such 
like ;” and in the cross of Christ the flesh is 
given to the nails and to the spear. Self-will is 
the same thing, whether it turns toward God or 
toward men. It refuses subordination; and 
without subordination there can be no union 
with God or man. ‘The cross of Christ, there- 
fore, by destroving self-will, takes away the 
principal—we might almost say the only—ob- 
stacle to the union of believers. A man who 
has heartily submitted to God by the cross, will 
never refuse submission to any secondary agen- 
cies which exist by the will of Goud, and are 
necessary to the execution of his plans. The 
uncircumcised spirit of independence which 
says, “I submit to God in person, but not to any 
subordinate agency,” has not a semblance of the 
spirit’of the cross. If Christ had thus submit- 
ted by halves, he would have said on Calvary, 
“T submit to God; he may do as he pleases 
with me ; but as to allowing Pilate and Herod 
and the Roman soldiers to have charge of me, 
I will let loose twelve legions of angels on them 
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first.” This would have been quite a moderate | to death, and that mutual dependence which is 


and excusable exhibition of self-will,in comparison 
with that of one who says—“I submit to God in 
heaven, but not to God in human beings, under 
any circumstances,” A crucified church, instead of 
being distinguished for its proud spirit of indi- 
viduality,is the very society above all others, in 
which the exhortation, “Submit yourselves one 
to another,” will find place. 

VI. The doctrine that Christ is in believers, and 
that the church is the body of Christ, calls aloud 
for the unity of the saints. This ductrine was 
Paul’s favorite theme. See what he says in 
1 Cor. 12: 12—30, Eph. 4: 16, and Col. 2: 19, 
about the intimate union, mutual assistance and 
subordination, of the members of Christ. They 
are “knit together by joints and bands,” “ fitly 
joined together and compacted by that which every 
joint supplieth ;” and no member can say to its fel- 
low, “I have no need of thee.” They who 
pride themselves on having a religion which 
“ forbids us to lean on one another,” will do 
well to study Paui’s theory of anatomy. Who 
ever heard of a living body in which the mem- 
bers were isolated from each other, and acted 
without concert and mutual help; in which the 
brain did not use the service of the eye, and 
the eye direct the hand, and the hand minister 
food to the mouth, and the mouth to the stom- 
ach, and the stomach to the trunk, and the trunk 
to the limbs; in which the nerves were not 
subject to the brain, and the muscles to the 
nerves, and the tendons to the muscles, and the 
bones to the tendons? Unity, concert, and sub- 
ordination, are the elements of all natural or- 
ganization, and were preéminently the elements 
of spiritual organization in Paul’s time. There 
is no reason to believe that the body of Christ 
has essentially changed its mode of existence, 
or the laws of its growth and action. Certainly 
it has not become a mass of severed fragments 
and particles, acting each one by itself; for that 
would be a dead carcase. If the true church is the 
body of Christ, there is no true church where 
there is not compact junction, mutual ministra- 
tion, and organic subordination. 

Thus the central doctrines of Pertectionism, 
one and all, draw with their whole force toward 
unity. Men may talk about them without 
seeing their tendency or feeling their attraction. 
But such men are mere letter-Perfectionists. No 
man has received the spirit of those doctrines, 
who does not feel in the yearnings of his heart 
and manifest in the travail of his life, the spirit 
of Christ’s prayer, “ that all who believe may be 
oxE; as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, 
that they also may be one in us; I in them 
and thou in me, that they may be made perfect 
in one; and that the world may know that thou 
hast sent me, and hast loved them as thou hast 
loved me.” John 17: 20—23. It ought to be 
assumed among us, and it will be assumed, 
when experience has developed wisdom, that a 
man who is jealous for self-will and _self-teach- 
ing, and talks largely about his independence of 
his brethren, and evidently values the liberty 
of isolation more than love, is no Perfettionist. 
The spirit of such a man is utterly incompati- 
ble with that faith which merges self in an- 
other—that holiness which is love—-that guedance 
of the Spirit which makes all who receive it 
one—that freedom from the law which is sub- 
mission to the yoke of grace—that crucifixion 
with Christ which consigns the will of the flesh 





essential to the organization of the body of 
Christ. 

In the name of all the doctrines of Perfection- 
ism, and of all true lovers of them, we protest 
against the assumption which has been admitted 
among us, that we are always to stand aloof 
from each other, without organization, without 
concert. expecting without regret and allowing 
without resistance, differences and dissensions, 
as if such an Ishmaelitish state were our natural 
and peculiar privilege. This assumption is a 
vile libel on the gospel of holiness. 


I. 
VURNING our backs upon the rugged and ro- 
mantic scenery of Portland and the West Bay, 
five minutes of brisk walking in a northerly direc- 
tion carries us through the town of Weymouth into 
the fashionable watering-place called Melcombe 
Regis, where a scene unfolds to view the very re- 
verse of that we have just left, and which is now 
completely shut out by aheadland, on which stands a 
harbor light, a preventive ‘station (or lookout for 
smugglers), a fort, &. A noble bay about twelve 
miles across, stretches before the eye and is enclosed 
on almost every side by lands in the highest state of 
cultivation. Woods, grain-fields, rabbit-warrens and 
lands ornamentally timbered, skirt the bay on every 
shore. Nature, like a true artist, has here arranged 
all her back-ground with such consummate skill that 
the “ distance lends enchantment to the view,” ‘while 
at Melcombe Regis an esplanade of over a mile in 
length forms part of the western boundary. 


Those who have never visited a European water- 
ing-place must not picture to themselves a Cape May 
or Atlantic city, for many such places in England 
have their winter as well as summer season. Many 
wealthy people live there the year round, and all the 
buildings and other improvements are permanent 
and substantial. A truer conception may be gained 
by imagining one side of the Fifth Avenue removed, 
and in place thereof, the promenade and bay already 
described, only that the remaining side of the ave- 
nue should be curved, so as to conform somewhat to 
the crescent shape of the bay. Such a place, with 
some deductions and liberal variations, we would 
call Melcombe Regis. 

Several years ago a party landed on the opposite 
shore of the bay, on a picnic excursion, and lighting 
a fire under the cliff the rocks became ignited, and 
smouldered for several years, until a heavy storm 
piled up so high a tide as to cover the spot and ex- 
tinguish the fire. But the “burning cliff” was no 
small wonder inits day. Thousands of visitors gazed 
on it in mute astonishment; an egg boiled hard by 
the heat of*these rocks was considered so great a 
curiosity as to considerably enhance its value. It 
was in fact considered prima facie evidence that its 
happy possessor had “ with his own eyes” seen this 
wonderful phenomenon, which at fifty miles distance 
in the days of stage-coaches and high fares was some- 
thing to boast of. Such an egg, therefore, was ap- 
propriately honored, and cared for accordingly ; 
which means that it was gilded and placed on the 
chimney-piece, being neatly labeled with a short ac- 
count of its natural history and how it came to be 
boiled. 

West of the “ burning cliff” and far off in the back 
ground, is a range of mountains of chalk formation ; 
on one of which is cut the form of a man on horse- 
back. This was executed many years ago by an Ital- 
ian artist. It is of colossal dimensions, covering sev- 
eral acres of land. The effect is produced by remov- 
ing the green sward so as to expose the white chalk 
underlying it, and at the distance of fifteen or twenty 
miles all the parts are seen to be in such exquisite 
proportion that the traveler must needs pronounce it 
a work of art. 

Melcombe Regis, as has been already stated, was 
the favorite resort of George III., and it was there 
that Peter Pindar found such a harvest for his poeti- 
cal satire in the many eccentricities of this imbecile 





old king. One which he omitted is still extant. The 
king had a habit of repeating to himself several times 
the last word of any remark made to him, before ap - 
parently being able to collect his thoughts sufficient- 
ly to give an answer. Thus, when attending church 
at Weymouth, it being a part of the episcopal ser: 
vice for the minister frequently to say, “ Let us pray,” 
the king at such times answered loudly enough to be 
heard all over the church, “ Pray! pray! pray! cer- 
tainly, not the slightest objection ; yes, yes, of course, 
by all means, let us pray.” Such eccentricity is said 
to have tended not more to the amusement of the 
congregation than the discomfort of the officiating 
minister. 





The first time the writer visited Melcombe Regis, - 


was about thirty-five years ago. A large mob of peo- 
ple beating tin kettles and drums, and blowing 
screech-whistles, were escorting the Starkites out of 
Weymouth with what they called “rough music.” 
Upon inquiring the cause of the disturbance, one of 
the ruffians replied, “ We be a drummin Jesus Christ 
out of Weymouth.” The explanation was found to 
be, that a captain in the army whose name was Star- 
key, aman of wealth and repute in the county of 
Dorset, had announced himself to be Jesus Christ. 
He introduced certain systems of polygamy or free 
love, which brought him into disrepute. A farmer, 
whose wife had fled to the protection of Starkey, 
taking with her it is said, considerable plunder, so 
stirred up the public mind against Starkey and his 
followers that they left the place. Accompanied as 
has been stated, they went to Taunton in Somerset- 
shire. On the death of Starkey, one Prince succeed- 
ed to the leadership, and they have since been called 
Princeites ; their home is called the “‘ Agapemone” or 
“Temple of Love.’ The writer knows not whether 
they are a licentious or a moral people. He has heard 
many extravagant stories about them, but refrains 
from repeating such scandal, having learned of late 
years that in the absence of proof to the contrary it 
is reasonable to accept industry and success as cir- 
eumstantial evidence of morality and honest dealing. 
A. E. 


A WORD FOR THE SHORT DRESS. 


WAS one of the few in the O. C. whose imper- 

turbability was not enough for Dixon’s treatment 
of usin his book. I smiled awhile at the mistakes, 
but before the reader had halffinished the five chap- 
ters, sardonic twitches near the corners of my mouth 
spoiled my attempts at laughter. I am reading him 
again, however, in the CrrcuLaR, with my good- 
nature reassured, and this morning I really felt com- 
punctious for being so incensed. I think he de- 
serves the blessing of the women of the Community 
for his good word about our dress. He says it is be- 
coming in*his eye, and his description of it ought to 
satisfy us, am sure. The beauty of the costume 
loses nothing under his touch, if it does not gain 
something from his wonderful ideality. Every body 
knows that the short dress is healthful and conven- 
ient, but it is worth a good deal to have such 
an authority of taste pronounce it becoming. It is 
the prejudice against its looks that needs to be over- 
come, and this English gentleman has lent us a good 
hand. 


In our country Communes we are free out of doors, 
and live more in the air than other women do, but 
in the city or village, we are quite imprisoned. We 
can wear the short dress in our house at New Haven» 
but to go out into the street involves a troublesome 
change. Inpreparing to take a walk, it is natural as 
well as scriptural, to “lay aside every weight ;” but 
when we put on our walking dress in the city, we 
encumber ourselves threefold, and compromise our 
health more by taking an airing than by staying by 
the grate. Wemight of course go out without mak- 
ing the change, and brave the consequences; but we 
do not choose that sort of martyrdom at present. 
We shall reckon on a change in popular feeling if 
visitors like Dixon carry away a good report. Some- 
thing of the prejudice will be found gone, something 
of our timidity. We shall feel at last a permission 
in the public sentiment to wear the dress abroad that 
we wearathome. Thanks then to Mr. Dixon. He is 
our benefactor. My resentment is gone. WH. A. T. 
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COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 


OnE, Feb. 25, 1867.—On Saturday we had a 
visitor from Troy. He wasa healthy, robust, well- 
formed man ; but he was broken-hearted, and he had 
such dark, sad, earnest, truthtul, trustful eyes, that 
mine would moisten sympathetically whenever I 
looked into them. He had been a soldier fora 
number of years—had fought for the republic, also 
for a higher life—had lived with the Shakers a year 
and a half. He spoke evil of no one in the sketch he 
gave me of his trials. He wanted to rise, he said, 
and his yearnings and aspirations for spiritual im 
provement were so strong that they almost overpow- 
ered him. He could get neither sympathy nor ap- 
preciation in the world. His wife did not sympathize 
with him, although she was a noble-hcarted woman 
—church members did not respect him, and in con- 
sequence, much against his inclinations, he was a 
solitury, in the midst of a crowded city. It was 
evident that his mind and heart were so absorbed in 
interior things, that he did not give a wholesome re- 
gard to outward things—the amenities of social life, 
personal tidiness, cleanliness, &c. We gave him 
some of our publications, and a few words of advice, 
and he took the next train for Troy. 


....Mr. Cragin suggested in meeting last night in 
view of certain proposed changes of business that it 
would be profitable for the different departments to 
offer themselves for criticism. He said, “I confess a 
good spirit in the investigation of our affairs, and the 
spirit of brotherly love in our criticisms of one 
another. I believe we can tell the truth in love and 
softness of heart, and that it will result in drawing 
us nearer together. I have a good deal of fellow- 
ship with the men of the Community. The experi- 
ence that our men have had at the Agency, and 
their visit at Wallingford during the Christmas-week 
was to me quite miraculous and very interesting. 
This growing attachment between the men and the 
freedom they have to open their hearts to cach other, 
and pray for one another, is pleasing to heaven, for 
it came from heaven.” 


....At night-fall, Friday, a lady visitor from Ver- 
mont called and requested leave to stay over night. 
She looked the picture of sadness. She had the 
same piteous story to tell, so oft reiterated in our 
ears of late, of separation from her husband, and a 
houseless, homeless condition—a little child two years 
old to provide for, with the prospect of another 
before many months. She married in Michigan, a 
young physician, and he, having enlisted, left soon af- 
ter for the army, and she returned to her friends. Two 
years after; he returned to her a drunkeu sot, and 
she refused, after learning what his habits were, to 
have anything more to do with him. She is only 
twenty-five years old. She spent her time principally, 
while here, in reading our publications, and left on 
Monday, seemingly in much better spirits than when 
she came. 


....TO THE Famity:—I feel like publicly ac- 
knowledging what Christ has done for me of late. I 
have been deeply interested in Mr. Noyes’s late talks 
about softness of heart. I have had an earnest 
prayer that Christ would break my heart and fill me 
with his spirit. I think my prayer has been an- 
swered and that I have had anewconversion. I feel 
as I used to when I was a young convert, joyful and 
happy ; with a flow of love and unity with Christ, that 
Inever had before. Every interest of my life is iden- 
tified with the Community. I thank God for the re- 
vival spirit. R. M. B. 


...-A cloth-cutting machine worth $35 was acci- 
dentally dropped from the Community sleigh while 
on its way from the depot. It was soon searched for 
but could not be found. It was next advertised, and 
a reward offered for its recovery. Last night, three 
weeks after its loss, three Indians came and delivered 
it tous. In answer to the question, why they kept 
it so long? they said they could not read the name 
on the card attached to it. We paid the finder $2, 
and his black eyes glistened with pleasure, as he 
took the money. 


...-In meeting last night Mr. Cragin presented the 
subject of building a new children’s house, for the 
Consideration of the family, and gave his own views 





in reference to the site, size, and construction of the 
building. The discussion of the subject was deferred 
till Sunday evening, when there is to be a general 
expression of the family in regard to it. All, par- 
ticularly the wo:nen, are invited to think over the 
matter and present their views concerning it. 


..--The chicken-pex has broken out among the 
little children, eight or nine of them being down 
with it. None of them are what we should call 
very sick, but they still require considerable attention: 
At first we could not conceive how they could have 
taken it, or in what way they had been exposed ; but 
on reflection we concluded that it was brought here 
by some visitors whose little girl, it is now remem- 
bered, was ailing at the time. 


...-The class in Theology adjourned sine die.— 
Many expressed themselves as having received much 
benefit from the exercises of the class, and the study 
of the Berean, and the hope was expressed that at 
some future time, we might be re-organized and enter 
upon another course of Theological study. 


....We commence reading in the Hall to-night, at 
7 o’vlock, Mr. Dixon’s new book. We hope to de- 
rivesome pleasure from the same, though we confess 
we shall be compelled, judging from the many wrong 
assertions he has made about the Community, to take 
his words at considerable discount. 


...-Three hundred cords of stone have been quat- 
ried at the Willow Place quarries, the past winter. 
They are sold at an average price of $3 per cord. 


N. Y. Acency, Fed. 28, 1867.—Life at “Moffat Ab- 
bey,” though rather uneventful at present, has its 
movement in a certain good direction. Our evening 
meetings are, without exception, edifying. From 
seven to eight o’clock, the exercises vary from elocu- 
tion to reading “ New America,” or to less formal 
methods of spending our time. Perhaps a sketch of 
individual occupations may not be uninteresting. E. 
H. H., makes an occasional sally into the now dirty 
streets, to look the city in the eye, visiting the libra- 
ries from time to time; but for the most part, he 
spends his time indoors, in reading, writing and 
thinking. T. L. P. is busy in collecting material 
for, and preparing the new edition of the “ Trap- 
pers Guide.” H. G. A. is occupied with business 
letters, reading, and occasional outdoor service. 
G. D. A. is less active than usual, owing to present 
slackness in trade. G. N. M. attends mainly to the 
book-keeping, while F. W. 8. assists in the kitchen. 
Both of the two last are studying Geometry under 
the tuition of Mr. H. Mr. E. has some time in the 
afternoon, besides that required in culinary duties, 
for writing and reading. C.8. J. is thoroughly occu- 
pied with his law studies. He is the present leader 
of the elocutionary class. J.B. H. spends most of 
his time at the Abbey as our regular Purchasing 
Agent. H. W. B. has his time actively employed in 
buying for the Bag Department, and looking after 
its general interests in this locality. J. R. L. is spend- 
ing the week in selling silk in Brooklyn, in Newark 
and other towns in New Jersey. 


COMMENTS ON DIXON. 


DEAR Mr. Noyes:—The American edition of Dix- 
on’s “ New America” (by Lippincott) appeared in 
the book-stores on Saturday, and as our interest in it 
was somewhat lively we sent down and bought a 
copy and have been reading it. It isa very enter- 
taining book, instructive, suggestive, and must start 
much thought and speculation. Of course we read 
with special interest the chapters on the “ Oveida 
Creek.” 


On the whole I can join with you in taking good- 
naturedly his views of Oneida Community—except- 
ing his representation of your character, and your 
motives in marrying Mrs. Noyes. That is so false 
and distorted, it must excite indignation wherever 
the real facts are known. You were right in deny- 
ing that there was any fair foundation for the legend 
that “the builder of the house claimed that every- 
thing in it, from the position of a fire-place to the 
furnishing of a library, is the result of a special sign 
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from heaven.” I am at a loss to imagine upon what 
he could base so ridiculous a story. I could not have 
made the literal statement he reports, for the house 
contains not a single “ fire-place,” and “ the builder” 
did not furnish the library. So also of that other 
story—“ the earth lying under a curse’—“ vermin a 
consequence”—* the saints making war upon them 
with steel traps,” &c. He puts that into my mouth, 
but [have no memory of it. Dixon was very free, 
companionable, and given to jokes; and a joke like 
the above may have been attempted in the course of 
his free conversations with us; orhe may have fallen 
in with the “Canadian Trapper,” who is something 
of a quiz, and got him and “ James Hamilton” mixed. 
I surmise that Dixon is somewhat possessed by the 
caste feeling of the English upper class, which ren- 
ders him not over-ready to do justice to mechanics, 
farmers and “what-not.” But he is a charming 
writer, and 1 mean to improve by his criticisms. 

For the truth’s sake I often wish I was a better 
scholar, and had more freedom of tongue. I esteem 
these gifts in others, and plod after them. In the 
mean time I will, by the grace of God, be an indus- 
trious learner, and a faithful and true witness. 

Yours, E. H. Hamiuron. 

New York, Feb. 28, 1867. 


NOTES OF EXPERIENCE. 

Dear Eprror:—Please send me the Crrcunar. I 
could not well do withoutit. Ihave leng been u 
professing Christian, but for years regarded religion 
too much as a matter of form and legality. Feeling 
that I ought to do more for the cause of religion, I 
offered myself as a missionary teacher to the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association, and was sent among the 
Indians of Minnesota, where I stayed over a year; 
but feeling that I was not doing good sufficient to 
warrant my continued stay, I returned to my farm. 

However, while I was in Minnesota I was associ- 
ated with the Oberlin Congregationalists, who were 
filled with more real piety than I had ever before 
witnessed, and in addition I read Prof. Finney’s “The- 
ology.” The theory and practice of these self-deny- 
ing workers for God, made a deep impression on my 
mind. I became convinced that selfishness and sin 
were synonymous; that to be Christians we must 
love God with all our hearts and our neighbors as 
ourselves. I saw how far I had fallen short of this. 
Though not rich, yet by hard labor I could surround 
myself with many of the comforts of life, while many 
around me, perhaps better than I was, but with large 
families and no property, could scarcely obtain what 
are usually called the necessaries of life, and were 
utterly unable to obtain that intellectual culture 
which is just as necessary to perfect manhood as 
food and clothing. The comforts of life were un- 
known to them, and the higher aspirations of the 
soul were stifled by the anxious struggle to keep soul 
and body together. Could I divide my little proper- 
ty among them until I should live from hand to 
mouth as they did ? till my children should be preven- 
ted from ever acquiring that mental culture that 
would fit them for usefulness in the world? till my 
wife should wear her life away in the drudgery and 
discomfort of a tumble-down cabin? Does God re- 
quire such a sacrifice? Soitseems. It I loved them 
as myself, could I do less than divide with them ? 


O, how long I feared, doubting where the path of 
duty lay ; prayed for light, and yet dared not call 
myself a Christian. I could not reconcile my duty 
to my neighbor with my duty to my family. I could 
not believe that God would let our duties so conflict 
with each other that we could not fulfillthem. There 
must be some way in which our duties to our neigh- 
bors and to our families can be made to harmonize. 
I was a believer in Fourier’s social scheme but it of- 
fered no help for my religious difficulties. Commu- 
nism I regarded as a visionary scheme—omething 
that could never be realized on account of the innate 
selfishness of the human heart. But 1 failed to rec- 
ognize the power of the spirit of Christ. 

One day 1 came across a piece of a CrrcuLar, 
and was induced to send for it, not from any sympa- 
thy with its religious ideas, but because it had a 
kind of affinity to Fourierism, inasmuch as it gathers 





its members all under one roof. Very soon, how- 
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ever, I began to admit that it might be practical, 
and it then had a religious interest to me, though I 
feared that the members of the Oneida Community 
were worse than infidels. Nevertheless, if bad men 
could live in a Community, most certainly Chris- 
tians could do the same. As I imbibed more of the 
spirit of Christ and was divested of formality, the 
Community was regarded with better feelings ; first 
as conscientious but deluded and fanatical men, af- 
terward as earnest, devoted Christians, divested of 
formalism and seeking a closer spiritual fellowship 
with Christ. 

I shall ever honor your courage in rejecting all 
human traditions and interpretations that conflict 
with the spirit of the gospel, in your manful battle 
against selfishnes and sin in every form, and in your 
unswerving faith in Christ. I cannot say you have 
no errors in your system; most probably you have; 
but this I know, you are on the right road, and if 
you have errors and maintain the same spirit that 
you do now, you will be able to discover them and 
eliminate them from your system. B. F. 0. 

——, Towa‘ Feb. 15, 1867. 


A WORD FOR FOURIER. 

Mr. Eprror :—In the Crrcuar for Feb. 11, 1867, 
you say, “ The Fourierists started off on the assump- 
tion that men are lazy. The unattractiveness of la- 
bor was taken for granted, and if we mistake not 
made a constant element in all their calculations.” 

The system of Fourier has never yet had one fair 
trial, notwithstanding the multiplicity of attempts in 
his name, to realize the vast advantages of Associ- 
ated Industry.. No Association embraced a moiety 
of those conditions, without which Fourier himself 
foretold a failure. So far from starting off in the 
“fall tide of successful experiment,’ which his nu- 
merous admirers, in this country, anticipated being 
able to do, his view was to inaugurate the vast and 
beneficent change by a process of Guaranteeism ; fit- 
ting and beautifying the future domain by the agen- 
cy of hired labor, and guaranteeing at least a mini- 
mum of subsistence to that dependent class, who, sole 
producers ot wealth, so much resemble the Nazarene 
carpenter in “not having where to lay their head !” 

The mistake of the writer in the above citation is 
patent to all having even a superficial acquaintance 
with his theory. The amiable Fourier was not such 
a novice in the knowledge of human nature as not 
to have discovered that activity is a salient law of 
human kind. This restlessness, so early developed in 
youth, needs but to be kindly and sagaciously guided, 
to become a vast producing power: such was his 
view. If there was any one thing more prominent 
than another in his teachings, it was the natural ac- 
tivity of man and the attractiveness of labor. 

His views of marriage, also, approached somewhat 
too near your own to be wholly orthodox. No great 
prominence was given to them, in this country ; and 
perhaps his most heterodox inculcations have yet to 
be fitted to an English dress. There were those 
however, among his disciples in this country, who 
ventured to discuss the subject philosophically ; 
though not with the directness and courage which 
characterize your school. 

Having no authorities at hand to which to refer, 
I can only state from general recollection, that 
though he approved marriage for those who chose to 
assume the silken cord, he yet recognized such rep- 
resentative characters, in both sexes, as Ninon 
d@Enclos, who were not fitted for that state, and 
whose happiness and usefulness would best be pro- 
moted by abjuring it. 

But probably the most direct antagonism between 
your system and that of Fourier, and one that will 
always prove fatal to the success of the latter, con- 
sisted in its recognition of private property ; the fos- 
tering of a selfishness wholly misplaced in such a so- 
ciety, and without an intelligible object. Regular 


dividends were to be made of earnings, and were to 
be apportioned between labor, skill, and capital or 

ast !abor. It is all very fine in theory; butillusory, 
mpracticable, and the fruitful parent of bitter ani- 
mosities in fact. 

However, I took my pen simply to correct a mis- 
take, and not to attempt a minute analysis of his 
system. K, A. 8. 

COanadice, N. Y., Feb. 22, 1867. 





{ The remark criticised by our correspondent was 
founded on impressions derived from the first chap- 
ter of “ Brisbane on Association.” We had always 
supposed that Brisbane acted as spokesman for the 
Fourierists of this country. If he was not their rep- 
resentative, as well as pioneer, then our remark 
must go to the ground. As to Fourier’s plan never 
having had a fair trial, we can only say that every 
man ought to be glad of it; for if all his conditions 
had been complied with, then would the failure have 
been ten times more disastrous than it was, as our 
critic has himself admitted in a paragraph above. ] 


THE CANADA GOLD MINES. 
[Our trapper-friend, Mr. Gunter of Cashel, Hastings 
Co., C. W., in a letter dated Jan. 27th, thus writes :] 
To THE CrrcULAR:—The gold excitement keeps 
increasing. The Hastings Road is swarming with 
speculators and prospectors. In fact, the people 
seem wild. Every man you meet has some speci- 
mens. Gold has been found in thirty different places. 
A Mr. Patfick has found the richest mine yet dis- 
covered; this mine is in the township of Grimes- 
thorpe, near Lingham’s Flats. It was discovered 
after one day’s digging. I think there is here quite 
a chance for Community enterprise, if used in the 
honor of him who owns all things. P. M. G. 


A CRITIQUE. 

[ The following letter is toa lady of parts who 
sometimes gives the Community a perusal of her 
manuscripts. Believing that it may have some inter- 
est for our young writers, we venture to divert it from 
the by-ways of private correspondence. ] 

Wallingford, Conn., Feb. 28, 1867. 

DEAR :—Yours of the 24th inst., asking for 
some expression of opinion in respect to your story, 
isat hand. In complying with the request it is 
needful that I should confine myself to the most gen- 
eral sort of criticism, for considerable time has 
passed since we gave your manuscript a public 
reading. And, by the way, one of our best critics, 
on hearing of your wish for a literary criticism, 
made the remark that your general talent and imag- 
ination fairly entitled you to all the benefits ofa 
friendly critique. Having said thus much in way of 
appreciation, I will proceed to mention two faults 
which most arrested our attention. 





In the first place your story is too didactic—it 
has too much of something which one might call 
preaching. Thisisa very common fault with untrain- 
ed story-tellers. You seem to have been animated 
by an idea which you wished to inculcate. This 
idea you might have made the theme of an essay— 
the subject of an editorial; you could have stated it, 
explained it, defended it, and applied it with all 
your arts of persuasion. But this course would not 
suit you. ,You have imagination—a love for the 
poetic and beautiful—in short, a desire for artistic 
expression ; therefore you undertook to make your 
doctrine a thing of art. But you did not quite suc- 
ceed. The essay sticks out through its garb ofa 
story. And that is just what displeases the reader 
Why it is so, I will not undertake to say. May be 
our sense of unity is violated—may be it is owing to 
our natural indocility. Still, more or less reflection is 
allowable in a stery—is, indeed, desirable; for it 
adds variety, and gives the piquancy of contrast. 
Its introduction, however, requires skill. When a 
man, having an idea which he wishes to enforce, 
undertakes to put it in a story, he virtually says, “I 
will not try to convey my thought by any of the 
direct modes—by the essay, by the sermon, by the 
editorial ; I will not attempt to produce a convic- 
tion in the reader’s mind; but I will create something 
beautiful, fit, natural, pleasing; something that will 
leave the reader in a frame of spirit which will 
sooner or later give rise to the convictions I 
wished to convey.” This is certainly a high stand- 
ard. Some of our best, as well as some of our most 
pernicious writers have, I think, conformed to it. 

‘I should, in the second place, find some fault with 
your syntax—with your construction of sentences. 
They are vigorous enough—have life in them; yet 


they lack smoothness; there are too many epithets 
Lin some of them; the adjectives and adverbs are 
piled up in heaps, and get between the feet of your 
nouns and verbs. Your periods consequently lack 
somewhat in melody andrhythm. I cannot illustrate 
my meaning here, for your manuscript has gone be- 
yond my reach. Yet I would not advise you fstudy 
any particular models for sentence-making; @s that 
might lead you into errors quite as bad as these I 
have hinted at. 

In addition to the blemishes I have already 
mentioned, I might also say that your story would 
be improved by making its sentiment a little more 
robust. Sentiment is a very important thing in all 
works of art; let us, therefore, make use of none but 
the best and strongest; let us use such as will please 
God and not need to be repented of. 

If you are desirous of improvement in writing, as 
you seem to be, and are relying chiefly on practice 
and on the study of good authors, I would suggest 
that you take up some work on rhetoric; say Prof. 
Day’s “ Rhetorical Praxis” or “ Elements.” His are 
among the best works on style. That study will 
put you into connection with the old Greeks—our 
first masters in the arts of expression. 

This being all that I have to say, I will now sub- 
scribe myself, Yours truly 


SATAN NOT A FALLEN ANGEL. 


A LECTURE BY H. R. 
( Concluded.) 
bag wane are other portions of mythology which 
bear even more directly on the Pagan origin of 
this pernicious tradition that evil first originated from 
a Satanic rebellion in heaven. I allude to the ac- 
count of the war of the Titans against Saturn, 
and at a later period the conspiracy of the giants 
against Jupiter. These wars are celebrated, and al- 
lusions to them are frequent throughout the old 
Greek classics. 

Saturn was the father of Jupiter, and was king of 
heaven before Jupiter’s birth, He had numerous 
brothers who were called Titans, and who yielded to 
him their claim to the throne on condition that he 
should bring up none of his male children. 

In accordance with this agreement, Saturn de- 
voured his sons as fast as they were born, until his wife 
Rhea, unwilling to see her children perish, concealed 
from her husband the birth of Jupiter, Neptune, and 
Pluto. Instead of the children she gave him large 
stones wrapped in swaddling clothes, which he im- 
mediately swallowed without discovering the de- 
ception. 


PERRY. 


The Titans were sometime afterwards informed 
that Saturn had violated his agreement and had con- 
cealed his male children. They therefore declared 
war against the King of heaven, and waging it with 
great fury, they finally dethroned and temporarily 
imprisoned him. Jupiter, who in the mean time had 
grown up in secret, now flew to the assistance of 
his father and at once succeeded in overthrowing 
the Titans and replacing Saturn on his throne. 

The Titans were then confined in Tartarus 
—the hell of mythology. It was surrounded with 
a brazen wall, or, as Virgil says, by “three impen- 
etrable walls,” and its entrance was hidden from the 
sight by a cloud of darkness which is represented as 
being three times more gloomy than the darkest 
night. Several infernal rivers poured their murky 
floods around and through it. There was the river 
Styx, by the waters of which the gods took oaths 
that were inviolable, the Cocytus or the river of lamen- 
tation, the Acheron with bitter waters, the Phiege- 
thon with burning waters, and the Lethe, which 
was the river of eternal forgetfulness. 


After the Titans were securely confined in Tar- 
tarus, matters went gn in peace for some time, and 
then arose the great conspiracy of the Giants against 
Jupiter. He had succeeded to the throne of his fa- 
ther Saturn, and having become the sole master of the 
empire of the world, he divided it with his two 
brothers Neptune and Pluto. He gave the empire of 
the sea to Neptune and that of the infernal regions 
to Pluto, while he reserved for himself the kingdom 
of heaven. 

The peaceful beginning of his reign was soon in- 
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terrupted by the rebellion of the Giants, who were 
the sons of Celus and Terra (the Earth). The 
defeat of the Titans, to whom they were nearly 
related, had incensed them against Jupiter, and 
they mspired to dethrone him. Some idea 
of ense size and strength may be had from 
Homer’s description of two of them in the Odyssey. 
He says that Tityus, when extended on the ground, 
covered nine acres, and that the staff which Poly- 
phemus used when taking his walks, might have 
served for the mast of a ship. 

On learning of the conspiracy among the Giants, 
Jupiter became alarmed and called on ail the lesser 
deities to assist him against such powerful enemies, 
who used rocks, oak trees and burning woods as 
weapons. 

They had already piled Mount Ossa upon Mount 
Pelion in order to scale with greater facility the walls 
of heaven. When the inferior deities saw such 
dreadful adversaries approaching, they fled with the 
greatest consternation. Jupiter however remembered 
that they were not invincible, and he soon with his 
thunderbolts hurled them from Iris dominions. 
Mountains were piled upon some of them, while 
others were plunged into the depths of the ocean, 
in old Neptune’s domain. 

I think from the foregoing taken together, that the 
Pagan origin of the rebellion of Satan is perfectly clear. 
But it may be asked, How is it that such a tradition, 
which has no foundation in the Bible, became so 
widely spread throughout Christendom ? 

The explanation is easily made. The Greek con- 
verts so Christianity, being already prepossessed with 
these mythological notions of a rebellion among the 
gods, desired to find something in the Bible which 
would sustain thisidea. They therefore sought out 
various passages in the Scripture which by more or 
less torturing could be made to chime in with their 
preconceived notions. 

Then during the dark ages which followed the 
compromise of Christianity in the letter with the 
spirit of the old mythology, the monks, who read 
the Pagan classics a good deal more than they read 
the Bible, very readily drifted on in such a tradition. 

Finally, in 1665, Milton, who was looking about for 
the subject of a grand epic poem, found in these tra- 
ditions, which he also could apply to Satan, an op- 
portunity for a magnificent poetic description of a 
rebellion in heaven on a grand scale. 







He too was quite as familiar with the Pagan classics 
as with the Bible, and any one who will take pains to 
examine “ Paradise Lost” will find it partakes much 
more of the spirit and character of the former than 
of the latter. 

The “fall of man” being the subject on which he 
writes, we should naturally expect him to draw 
largely from the Bible; but instead of this being the 
case, we find his illustrations and comparisons are 
drawn almost wholly from the Grecian mythology, 
showing clearly whence came his inspiration. Aga- 
thon, one of the old painters, wishing to magnify the 
merits of Homer as a poet, did it in a manner quite 
bold, though decidedly indelicate. He represented 
him on his canvas as being in the act of vomiting, 
while all the other poets were swallowing what he 
ejected. Milton evidently got more than his share. 

His references to the Titans and Giants are fre- 
quent; and many of his comparisons, instead of 
being original or Biblical, are simply copies of those 
he found in his classical readings. As for instance 
the staff upon which the giant Polyphemus leaned, is 
thus placed in the hands of Satan: 

“His spear, to equal which the tallest pine, 

Hewn on Norwegian hills to be the mast 

Of some great admiral, were but a wand 

He walked with to support uneasy steps 

Over the burning marle.” 

In describing Satan he particularly compares him 
in size to the Titans. He says he was 

“In bulk as huge 

As whom the fables name of monstrous size, 

Titanian, or Earth-born, that warred on Joye, 

Briareus or Typhon.” 

Typhon, to whom he especially reters in this com- 
parison, was a hundred-headed giant in Egyptian 
mythology, and was fabled among the Egyptians as 
the cause of all evil. Milton naturally felt peculiarly 
,'rengthened in selecting Aim as a model after whom 





to fashion his own fabulous creation. 

He represents God as using against Satan precise- 
ly the same weapons that Jupiter was fabled to have 
used against his rebellious subjects, viz., “ thunders 
and lightnings.” Satan partially recovering from the 
stunning blows he had received says, to his compan- 
ions in defeat: 

“ The thunderer 

Wing'd with red lightning and impetuous rage, 

Perhaps hath spent his shafts, and ceases now 

To bellow through the vast and boundless deep.” 

On this supposition Satan takes fresh courage and 
endeavors to stimulate his despairing compeers, that 
they may “overcome their Cire calamity.” When 
Satan refers to God in addressing his army, he calls 
him the tlunderer, which is in strict accordance with 
the old mythological idea in speaking of Jupiter. 

Finally Milton permits Satan to again marshall 
his forces, among whom we are not at all surprised 
to find he includes the Titans with their ‘“ enormous 
brood.” He says: 

Titan, Heaven’s first born 

With his enormous brood, and birthright seiz’d 

By young Saturn. * * * * * 

All these and more came flocking ; but with looks 

Down-cast and damp, yet such wherein appeared 

Obscure some glimpse of joy, thave found their 

chief 

Not in despair.” 

The Titans having already had a good deal of war- 
like experience in their rebellion against Jupiter, they 
would of course make splendid recruits for the grand 
army which Milton proposed to give to Satan. They 
would come in as a regiment of veterans, having al- 
ready seen a good deal of hard service. 


The Miltonian Pandemonium is also little more or 
less than the Tartarus of the Greeks, having precise- 
ly the same “ infernal rivers.” 

He describes them thus: 

“ Abhorréd Styx, the flood of deadly hate ; 

Sad Acheron of sorrow, black ana deep; 

Cocytus, named of lamentation, loud 

Heard on the rueful stream: fierce Phlegethon, 

Whose waves of torrent fire inflame with rage. 

Far off from these, a slow and silent stream, 

Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls 

Her wat’ry labyrinth, whereof who drinks, 

Forthwith his former state and being forgets, 

Forgets both joy and grief, pleasure and pain.” 

In short, the poem throughout is almost entirely a 
heathen production, with the name of its hero, Satan, 
put in place of some one of the rebellious deities of 
the old Greeks. Yet for the last two hundred yeais 
it has exerted a mighty influence in the effort to fas- 
ten on God the responsibility for the existence of 
Satan; thus dishonoring God and stultifying the tes- 
timony of the Bible. 

Again, within the present century, Pollock in his 
“ Course of Time” took up the same tradition, copy- 
ing after Milton, and endeavored to fix upon God 
the responsibility for the origin of Satan. 

Rather than trust these dreamers, whose inspira- 
tion was altogether drawn from pagan mythology, 
we prefer to rest our faith on the Bible and its teach- 
ings on the subject. An examination of that will 
show any unprejudiced mind that Satan has been 
the enemy of God from eternity, and no foundation 
can be found for the belief that he was originally 
created by God, and was a dweller in the angelic 
world. 

No man can have true faith so long as he is labor- 
ing under the heavy burden of a theory which makes 
God the cause of all the sin and misery we see in the 
world. 

When we come to understand not only that there 
are no Bible grounds to sustain such a monstrous 
doctrine, but also discover its uninspired origin, the 
mind and heart of the lover of the Bible are then set 
at rest, for the honor of God is vindicated, and his 
character cleared from the wicked and monstrous 
charge of having created the devil. 





Twenty-one thousand Bengalees, belonging to 
all classes, have signed a petition praying the 
government to abolish polygamy, and to relieve 
the female sex from all the debasement and 
cruelty growing out of that practice. A writer 
in Calcutta remarks that inquirers from the 
the higher ranks of society are decidedly in- 
creasing. —Springfield Republican. 








NEWS ITEMS. 

Tue Southern Famine Relicf Commission reports 
as the result of its inquiries, that at least 300,000 
people in Alabama, Georgia, South and North Caro- 
lina are in so much need of provisions, that many 
of them will perish unless relief be given them from 
the North. Gov. Orr, of South Carolina, estimates 
that 500,000 bushels of corn would not more than 
meet the imperative wants of that State alone. 

A Bru raising the salaries of the Government 
Department clerks, has passed the House and 
Senate, and only requires the signature of the Presi- 
dent to become a law. 

In the report of the Georgetown Charter Election, 
we have an account of some of the first workings of 
the “Negro Suffrage Law” in the District of Columbia. 
“Not the slightest disturbance occurred, although 
the bitterest epithets and most vulgar and obscene 
invectives were freely indulged in against the 
negroes, in their presence, by the supporters of the 
“ White Man’s ticket.” The dignity and forbearance 
on the part of the blacks, commanded the notice and 
respect of even their worst enemies; and when it 
was discovered by the supporters of the “ White 
Man’s ticket” late in the day, that it was impossible 
to provoke a mob, except by making a direct attack 
upon the negroes, which they were afraid to do on 
account of the presence of the police—the bullying 
ceased, and both parties were enabled to go to work 
for their tickets. Proud of their position, and ear- 
nest to the last degree in their work, the negroes were 
sober, patient and enduring; and the “experiment” 
of colored suffrage is thus early set down by reason- 
able men of the opposition, as a noble success.— 
Charles D. Welsh, radical, is elected Mayor by a 
majority of 96 votes over Henry Addison the pres- 
ent conservative or White Man’s candidate, but the 
larger number of councilmen on the Addison ticket 
are elected.” 

Joun H. Surratr, accused of being an accom- 
plice in the murder of President Lincoln, and lately 
arrived from Egypt where he was arrested, has been 
arraigned before Judge Lynch of the District Crim- 
inal court at Washington. 

Tne Illinois Legislature has passed a bill providing 
for the erection ofa new State-Honse, beautifully situ- 
ated on a ten acre lot in the western suburbs of 
Springfield. Its cost is to be $5,000,000. Another bill 
has passed making provision for the building ofa 
ship canal from the Lakes to the Mississippi, that 
will cost $20,000,000. A company has also been 
chartered to bridge the Mississippi river at St. Louis, 
the work to be commenced at once. A bill virtually 
abolishing capital punishment is reported to have 
passed both Houses of the Legislature. 

The manufacture of Russian sheet-iron has lately 
been successfully prosecuted at the Mahoning Works 
of Brown, Bonnel & Co., Youngstown, Ohio. This 
is the first time that this quality of iron has heen 
manufactured in the United States. 

FOREIGN. 

A pispatcH from Tientsing, China, reports that 
the Tycoon of Japan had been shot. 

A BILL for the confederation of Upper and Lower 
Canada, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, has passed 
the English House of Lords. It provides that those 
Provinces shall be designated, “The Kingdom of 
Canada ;” and then it shall have a Senate, corres- 
ponding to the House of Lords, and a popular cham- 
ber corresponding in its constitution and functions 
to the British House of Commons, though the su- 
preme authority will, of course, be exercised by the 
Sovereign, through an appropriate representative of 
the Crown. 


The Jews in Bombay have been greatly excit- 
ed by the publication of a pamphlet by their 
pontiff, entitled, “The Voice of the Vigilant.” 
The object of the pamphlet is to persuade the 
Jews that it is useless to wait any longer for 
the promised Messiah, as it was Jesus Christ 
himself, who is made known in the New Tes- 
tament. — Spring fieldRepublican. 


CoRRECTION :—In the CrrcuLaR of February 18, 
page 390, first column, 27th line from the bottom 
for August, read An agent. 
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Ba SPECIAL NOTICE aq 
Qa G our paper on free terms, we 


have a large list of non-paying subscrib- 
ers; and in order that they may be served with- 
out needless cost, it is necessary that we should 
hear from every one of them during the 
year. We must know that the paper is sent 
only where it is desired and read. Some of 
our subscribers may have removed their resi- 
dence and omitted to notify us; others may 
have sent for the CrrcuLAR merely on trial, 
and are indifferent about its continuance ; while 
others may never have applied for it at all, but 
receive it, perhaps reluctantly, through the re- 
quest of a friend. In all these cases the con- 
tinued sending of the CrrcuLaR is of no use 
to the persons addressed, while it imposes ex- 
pense and labor on us. This obliges us to es- 
tablish the rule that any application for the 
CIRCULAR without pay, extends only to the 
close of the volume applied for. 


Those persons, therefore, who are now read- 
ing the CrrcouLAR gratuitously, and those 
whose paid subscription expires with the pres- 
ent volume, are expected, if they wish the 
paper continued to them for another year, to 
notify us thereof before the 14th of March 
next, at which time the present volume will 
close. 


All who have paid in advance, and those who 
have since the first of January sent for the 
continuance of the paper, are excepted from 
the above notification. Our subscribers may 
rest assured that we are hearty in offering 
the CrrcuLaR freely as heretofore, and that 
the discrimination used in the present notice 
is only such as seems to be necessary to pro- 
tect us from needless expense. 

Lower CatirorniA.—The geological and to. 
pographical survey of the peninsula by J. Ross 
Browne, for the Lower California Land Compa- 
ny of New York, will soon be commenced; the 
party being probably on the ground ere this. 
Mr. Browne proposes to visit the shores and 
islands, with a view to determining upon a suit- 
able location for the nucleus of a colony, as well 
as to make an examination of the products and 
resources, including gold, silver, copper and 
other mines, fisheries, pearls, salt-beds, fruit, 
wine, guano, etc. There is little doubt that this 
great domain will in no long period become a 
part of the United States— Sei. American. 





More “Socrat Scrence.”—M. Jean Doll- 
fus, alarge manufacturer in France, finding upon 
investigation that the women employed in his 
factories lost 40 per cent of their children in 
the first year, whereas the average mortality at 
that age in France is only 18, determined, with 
a princely philanthropy, to go to the root of the 
evil by paying every recent mother six weeks’ 
wages, without work. The result has been the 
reduction of infant mortality in the district from 
40 to 25 per cent in three years. Other manu- 
facturers have introduced a similar plan, by 
inducing the employees to contribute to a fund. 
The subject is of importance everywhere, and 
some provision of the kind is demanded by hu- 
manity both for mothers and children. 

—Sci. American, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

E. G., Conn.—We can receive a visit from you 
when you may find it convenient. 

B. W.8., N. Y.—A visit of a day or two is gener- 
ally accorded to inquirers at any of the Com- 
munes. 

M. KE. #., Ohio.—Your letter to a “ world-refor- 
mer,” though not exactly adapted for our use, seems 
to be in the right direction. 

D. W. @. T., lowa.—Your sketch, from personal 
acquaintance, of one of the “heroines” of Mr. Cra- 
gin’s story, is very amusing. Thanks for your invi- 
tation to spread to Iowa. 

Ponce De Leon, New York.—Egotism of the right 
kind is an excellent protective against anonymous 
mosquitoes. Fire away as long as the postage stamps 
last. You are helping Uncle Sam at least. 

G. W. G., Wisconsin.—Don’t worry about us. 
Weare doing as wellas we know how. There is 
only now and then an old growler that thinks evil 
of “Male Continence.” Very likely your friend’s 
opinion would have been different, if you had not 
told him what to think. 

W. H. W., Tenn.—‘ Please send your paper to the 
undersigned, 18 students of the —— —— Institute.” 

We should be pleased to send the CrrcuLar to the 
persons named if we had their assurance individu- 
ally that they desire it. It seems proper that per- 
sons wishing for the CrrcuLAR on free terms should 
apply for it directly. We cannot send it by the re- 
quest of a third party. 








ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 


ITS HISTORY — RELIGION—SOCIAL THEORY — BUSI- 
NESS MATTERS, 


4 VERY pew subscriber to the CrrcuLar wishes 

to know something about the O. C. To save 
unnecessary correspondence we give up a part of a 
page to a standing account of the Community and 
its affairs, for the information of strangers. 


HISTORY. 

As the pilgrim fathers fled from old England to 
New England, so in 1848 the leaders of the 
Oneida Community fled from New England to New 
York, and settled in Lenox, Madison County, on the 
banks of the Oneida Creek. There they were joined 
by other families and members from New York, 
New Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut, til) their numbers amounted to about two hun- 
dred and fifty. They were much despised in the 
first years of their settlement, but God prospered 
them, and they went steadily forward, buying land, 
building houses, and establishing manufactures, till 
they are now, after eighteen years, in a fair way to 
be as respectable as their Puritan forefathers. The 
parent Community has thrown out two branches, 
one at Wallingford, Connecticut, established in 1851, 
and now numbering about fifty members, devoted in 
part to the publication of the Cr1RcULAR; and one in 
New York City, established in 1864, consisting of a 
corps of young men devoted to mercantile affairs. 


RELIGION. 

The main religious features of the Community 
consist in an inexpugnable notion that Christianity 
means the abolition of selfishness; that Jesus Christ 
came into the world as an emancipator from that 
kind of slavery; that whoever soundly believes and 
confesses him, is thereby freed; that his kingdom 
was founded and his second coming took place 1800 
years ago; and that all progress, civilization and re- 
form since, have been the fruit of the heavenly or- 
ganization of which he is the center. 


SOCIAL THEORY. 

The Community believes with Christ, that marriage 
ownership is to be abolished when the will of God 
is done on earth as it is in heaven (Matt. 22, 30); 
with Paul, that the marriage spirit is the greatest of 
all distractions and diversions from Christ (1st Cor. 
7); with Socrates, that the improvement of the hu- 
man race requires scientific attention to breeding, 
the same as in the case of other animals (Plato’s 
Republic, B. V. chap. 8); and they claim to have 
discovered a new physiologico-moral principle, which 
they call male continence, by means of which the 
new state of society demanded by Christ, Paul and 





Socrates, becomes practicable. If these hints afe 
unsatisfactory, they must be taken as an invitation to 
inquire further. e cannot tell all we know in a 
little advertisement. 

BUSINESS. 


The industry of the Oneida Community is mainly 


givea to manufactures. Its dumain, h r, con. 
sists of over 500 acres, 50 of which voted 
to gardens and fruit. The Wallingford ch has 


228 acres, with nearly the same proportion in fruit. 
Such of the mechanical productions of the Commu- 
nity and its articles of commerce as are interesting 
to outside consumers, are specified below. 


Husiness Announcements: 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be procured, or of the Community Agency, 
835 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 





TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price 
list sent on application. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, in 
quart bottles and quart cans, with syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet 
Corn, Peas, String-Beans, and Pie Fruits, in cans—are put up in 
quantities for sale by the Oneida Community. Orders will be 
received at the Community, or at their Office, 385 Broadway, 
N.Y. Descriptive price-list sent on application. ‘ 





JELLIES. 

The following kinds of Jellies have been put up the past sea- 
son in pint and half-pint tumblers by the Oneida Community : 
Strawberry, Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Plum, 
Peach, Black, Red and Orange Raspberry, Cherry, Lemon, Grape, 
ard Pine-Apple. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their office, 385 Broadway, N. Y. 





SEWINC-SILK 
Of our own manufacture (Willow Place works); also of vari- 
ous brands and descriptions, in wholesale quantities for sale 
by the 0. C. N. Y., Branch, 335 Broadway, New York. 





Oo. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 335 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 

This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore 
—in fact for all who want to get good bargains and yet cannot 
study and attend the markets. ‘ 


We charge not more than five per cent. commission in any 
ca: e, often much less, and sometimes not any, according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 
obtaining discount. Our purpose is to give our customers the 
advantages aimed at by “Protective Unions;” i. e.,to buy for 
them at wholesale prices, and reduce costs of transportation 
and distribution to a minimum. 

Send money enotgh with your orders, and we will return 
any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it, and allow you four 
per cent. on it till the next order. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Community 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group; Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size of pictures 8 inches by 10— 
price 75 cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds can be furnished for 40 centseach. Views, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of the price named. Address, 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. ¥. 





a 

BACK VOLUMES 
Of the CircuLar, viz., Vol. I of the Old Series, containing 
Writings and Reminiscenses of Mrs. M. E. Cragin, with an ac 
count of her death, Home-Ta!ks by J. H. Noyes, &c., and Vols. 
Iand II of the New Series. Pree, $1.50 per volume unbound: 
For sale at this Office. 


PUBLICATIONS. 





SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FalTH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for sin- 
gle copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Mate Continence; or Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. A Let- 
ter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cts. per doz. 


Tue Trapper’s Guipe; A Treatise on the Capture of Fur-bearing 
Animals, by 8. Newhouse. With Narratives and Illustrations. 
118 pp. 8vo. Price 75 cts. 

(The above works are for sale at this office.) 





